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AUTHOR TO ARTIST. | M.P.’S AND THEIR SPEECHES. | Oho the tine nomen foe the aoa 


“ Nunquamne reponam?” 


Dear James, I have your card; 
And, under protest, I will go 
Next Sunday afternoon and throw 
Upon your private picture-show 

A cursory regard. 


As for my sense of paint, 
I never could contrive to tell 
Whether it ’s handled ill or well, 
Though I appreciate the smell, 
Which turns me sick and faint. 


And I can seldom judge 

What the design is meant to be, 

Or know, without a printed key, 

A ‘‘ nocturne '’ from a “‘ symphony,’’ 
Or either from a smudge. 


Still, as your card has shown, 
If honestly it seems to you 
My patronage is worth a sou 
It 's not for me to take a view 
Less sanguine than your own. 


Besides, I like to think 
I ‘ll find some living pictures there 
(Women of fashion, wondrous fair, 
Come to expose their fresh spring- 
wear), 
And lots to eat and drink, 


But if 1 prattle Art, 
Praising your work’s ideal aim, 
Don't hope to make me buy the 
same ; 
If that is your insidious game 
I simply will not part. 


For well your conscience knows 
That you in turn would smile awry, 
Finding my humour fairly dry, 
Were I to hint that you should buy 

The stuff that I compose. 


Some day I'll hold a test: 
I too will circulate a card 
And rope you in to listen hard 
While the chefs d’auvre of me the 
bard 
Are flung from off my chest. 


Some sultry afternoon 
I picture you, profoundly bored, 


| Hearing my epic, Gideon's Sword, 


Followed by Lines to One Adored, 
Jetsam and Nuts in June. 


Round you shall lie whole reams 


| Of order forms that quote the charge 





| For luxe-editions wide of marge, 


And I will watch you gaze at large 
Musing on other themes. 
O. §S. 





Seasonable Riddle. 


Q. Why is the boot-and-knife boy 
when he chops? 
A. Because the fire, the hewer. 


Ir anything can remove the stigma 
attaching to the M.P. who is sus- 
pected of getting his speeches made 
for him it will surely be the enter- 
prise of the Epoch-Making Speech 
Preparation Syndicate, whose pro- 
spectus lies before us. We have 
pleasure in giving a few quotations, 
for the information of those among 
whose duties public utterance is in- 
cluded :— 

** Why be ashamed of getting your 
speeches made for you by another? 
Your clothes are made by another— 
why not your speeches? Both, after 
all, are necessary to a successful 
Parliamentary career. 

‘‘ Speeches are the bugbear of the 
politician. Without them his life 
would be infinitely happier. The 
happiness of others, too, is involved. 

““ Look at our prices! 

** PourTicaL SPEECHES. Fora good, 
rousing, fighting speech, our fee is 
8 guineas per 1,000 words. Jokes, 
9d. apiece extra. Extra is also 
charged if the past career of the 
opponent is to be investigated or in- 
vented. For a learned, statistical 
speech, with quotations from JoHN 
Sruart Mitt and other standard 
authors, our fee is 5 guineas per 
1,000. (We prepare this type of 
speech in such a way as to provoke, 
without fail, certain questions from 
an intelligent audience. Effective, 
‘scoring’ answers to these ques- 
tions are supplied at 5s. each.) 

‘‘Impromptu Speecues (for any 
occasion). As these require more 
time in their preparation, it is neces- 
sary to make a charge of 7 guineas 
per 1,000, which is, however, inclu- 
sive of humour and quotations. Our 
series of “Impromptu Speeches for 
One Hundred and One Occasions’ 
can be had for £500, or on The Times 
system of payment for £50 down and 
thirteen monthly payments of £50 
each. 

““ Accessories. Audiences, stew- 
ards, applause, local newspaper re- 
ports, and other accessories on the 
cheapest terms. 

“Toe Empee Gramopnoxe. We 
commend our Compactum Empee 
Gramophone for the use of politicians. 
So small that it can be worn hidden 
beneath the coat; so perfect that no 
difference between it and the human 
voice can be detected. Is increas- 
ingly used in the House of Commons, 
Peckham, the Eustace Miles Res- 
taurant, and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The mechanism is so simple that any 
Parliamentary candidate or M.P. can 





work it. We make the speech; you 
read it, by the quiet of your own 





when the time comes for the speech 
to be delivered all you have to do is | 
to stand up, press the button, move | 
your mouth about, and wave your 
arms. A faint click, heard only by | 
the wearer, warns him when to stop, | 
Prices on application. 
** Move or PayMENT. Payment in 
all cases (excepting where The Times 
system is applied) on delivery, to 
save future trouble and litigation.”’ 





A PRIVATE MEMBER'S BILL. 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason, M.P., 
AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 


We were wrong, after all, in 
imagining that the Entente Cordiale 
was an invention of our own days. 
It seems that there was a good deal 
of it going on among the outposts 
along the lines of Torres Vedras; and 
certainly one French prisoner on 
parole in Devonshire had a very com- 
plete understanding with Marjory 
Strode, daughter of a neighbouring 
magistrate. Warlike sentiment, how- 
ever, still ran deep. Witness the 
very graphic scene when the news of 
a British victory, in which the local 
regiment had borne a gallant part, was 
read out in the hearing of the French | 
prisoner, his presence being over-| 
looked in the general excitement. | 

Mr. Mason’s play turns largely | 
upon a contest of wits between | 
Youth and Crabbed Age. Both the | 
very young Marjory and her very old | 
uncle showed a most remarkable cun- | 
ning for their years. But love and 
parental pride are always excellent 
intellectual tonics. At one point we 
came within a trigger’s pull of 
tragedy; but Mr. Mason’s admirers 
never quite lost confidence in their 
man’s ability to get his puppets safe | 
out of a tight corner. 

The character that did most to| 
bring about the happy conclusion was 
a certain Spanish convent-girl who, 
being in sudden need of protection, 
threw herself, very sketchily attired, 
into the arms of the young Ensign 
Dick Strode, and ultimately relieved 
his parent of any further need to 
press his boy's suit elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately, and to my profound re- 
gret, this seductive creature was not 
permitted to appear on the stage, 
where I am certain she would have | 
been very well received. 

There were one or two rather con: | 
ventional effects, such as Marjory 8 
song of separation, and the foreign 
marriage of her rejected suitor; but 
these found a sufficient set-off in the 
novelty of the main scheme—the 
prisoner's efforts to get himself 
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CALLED TO HEEL. 
Gay youNo Raptcat. poa (to Socialist charmer). “WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, MY PRETTY MAID?” 
Soome Wurreter (his guardian). “I DON’T KNOW—OR CARE—WHERE SHE’S GOING TO; BUT 
YOU'RE COMING HOME WITH ME, MY BOY—AND I’LL TALK TO YOU LIKE A FATHER.” 


(Mr. George Whiteley, Liberal Whip, has publicly rebuked those of his Party who voted for the Unemployed Bill. They seemed to 
think, he said, that “they were entitled to philander and flirt with certain elements of Socialism.”’] 
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arrested so as to be relieved of his! 
nar la 
[he spontaneous humour of the 
first two Acts (the second was excep- 
nally fresh and piquant, and full of 
ngaging contrasts) gave way to more 
erious movement in the third, 
save always when Dackum, most 
lelectable of butlers, animated the 
in the person of Mr. Joun 
Harwoop; but it came again in 
the last Act with Dick Strode’s con- 
fession of his exotic marriage. The 
audience, though they derived a very 
solid satisfaction from the play, were 
not always immediately responsive 

Mr. Mason’s humour. I fancied, 
for instance, that the grotesque toy- 
figure of WELLINGTON, constructed 
by the French prisoner to hasten his 
arrest, was rather wounding to their 
sular susceptibilities. 

The two old brothers Strode, 
‘dmirable foils to each other, were 
“ ellently played by Mr. Cyrun 
Mavpe and Mr. ALFRED Bisuop, with 
the assistance of Art and Nature 
respectively. But much as I enjoyed 
‘heir performance, I could haye done 

th a little less of them, if I might 
have had a little more of Mr. AINLEY. 
‘n the part of Jean de Selac he was 





an astonishingly attractive figure. To 
te 


a very masculine dignity he added 
an almost womanly persuasiveness. 
As a lover he was irresistible; and 
his own discretion, aided by a slight 
French accent and deportment, car- 
ried him comfortably over the pitfalls 
of sentimentalism. 

In the title-rdle no one could have 
bettered Miss Sevenina’s charm of 


face and manner; but the part called | 


for rather more impulsiveness and 
mobility than she had at command. 
I was privileged to sit close to a 
politician of Mr. Mason’s own colour; 
and I wish now that I had thought to 
tell him that I regard the evening’s 
Bill—a private member’s—as likely 
to be the most popular one that the 
Liberal party has produced since it 
came into power. Perhaps he will 
kindly accept the present intimation 
of my views on this head. O. 5. 





“B. and B, will require April 7th an un- 
qualified junior assistant ; no Sunday or week- 
ie duty.”—The Pharmaceutical Journal. 

To the thousands of earnest 
workers who will rush to apply for 
this post, we would point out that 
there is certain to be a catch some- 
where; probably something silly 
about Saints’ Days. 





‘THE SIGHT OF MEANS TO DO 
ILL DEEDS.”’ 

I'm always worried when I see 

The capes of Scotland Yard sus 
pended 

Upon a lamp-post or a tree, 
Apparently quite unatt nded; 

It seems to me a bit unfair, 

Ropert, to go and leave them there 


If in the Park I doffed my wraps, 
The atmosphere becoming sunny, 
And hung them—on a rail perhaps, 
You'd think my action rather 
funny, 
And even come and lecture me 
For aiding petty larceny. 


Yet may not your effulgent cape, 
When telescopically twisted, 
Present temptation in a shape 
That 's very hard to be resisted ? 
It surely cannot be a trap 
To catch some waterproof-less chap? 





“ An extraordinary act of somnambulism is 
reported from Cawnpore. A European pas 
senger by an early morning express walked 
out of his compartment while the train was 

: b = 
about half a mile from Balrai station. The 
shock woke him.” —The Pioneer. 


It reads, somehow, as though he 
were in the Civil Service at home. 
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GETTING INTO FORM. 


‘Aprit will soon be here,’’ said 


| Miss Mippieton with a sigh of hap- 


piness. 

* Bless ty I 
| favourite month. Twelve,’’ I added 
conversationally, *‘ is my lucky num- 
| ber, and Thursday the day of the 
| week on which I do least work. 
When next the 12th of April falls 
lon a Thursday, which may not be 
for centuries, look out. Something 
terrific will happen.’’ 

‘‘ It’s about now that one begins 
| to wonder if one is in form, or likely 
| to be.’”’ 
| ‘* Just about now,’’ I agreed. ‘‘ 1 
always say that when the draw is 
announced for the Semi-Finals of the 
English Cup, in which, of course, I 
take not the slightest interest what- 
ever, and in fact hardly know what 
teams are left in for it, though I 
must say I hope Southampton win 
this year, because, after all, Fry did 
play for them once, but they ‘ll have 
a bit of a job to beat the Wolves, 
you know—and then there’s New- 
castle and Fulham after that, and, of 
, you can’t be... .’’ 

‘“*I’m tired of that sentence,’’ 
said Miss Mipp.Leton. 

“So was I. I only wanted to 
make it clear that I have no use for 
these spectacular gladiatorial com- 
cricket, the game 


agreed. ‘** My 


course 


bats. Give me 
of Pe 

Miss Mippieton did not appear to 
be listening 

‘Do you bowl as fast and as good 
a length as you talk?’’ she asked 
thoughtfully. 

‘“No. More swerve perhaps. 
And 1 bowl with my head a good 
deal.’’ 

“*I see. Quite different. Well, 
then, will you coach me this spring? 
Do, there ’s a dear. 

‘I should love to. 
things to Say. , 

She got up excitedly. 

** Come along, then. I’ve got the 
rippingest bat. But you must pro- 
mise not to bowl too fast.’’ 

I had said that I knew all the 
things to say, but as a matter of 
fact there is only one thing to say: 
‘* You should have come out to ’er, 
sir.’’ (Or I suppose, in Miss Mipp.e- 
TON's case, ‘‘ You should have come 
out to him, madam.’’) It is a silly 
remark to make, because it is just 
what one is always doing. At school 
I could come out to anything that 
was straight and not too high; the 
difficulty lay in staying in. Nobody 
ever told me how to do that. 

Miss Mippieton led the way to a 


I know all the 





walled-in tennis lawn, which lav next 





to the rhubarb and things, and was 
kept away from it only by six feet of 
brick. If it had simply been a ques- 
tion of rhubarb I should have said 
nothing, but there were grapes there 
too. 

‘“*I know,”’ said Miss MippLeton. 
** But we must play against a wall. 
Don’t bowl too much to leg.” 

I hadn't bowled since October the 
4th. The first post-October ball 
was a trifle over-pitched, and a little 
too much to the right. All the same 
I was just saying, *‘ You should have 
come out to that one,’’ when there 
was a crash from the direction of 
long-on. 

** By Jove, I didn’t know you were 
so good. Was that the grapes?”’ 

‘How awful! Yes. It simply 
seemed to fly off the bat. 1 did ask 
you not to bowl there, didn’t 1? ’”’ 

She looked so penitent that I had 
to comfort her. 

*‘It’s all right,’’ I said consol- 
ingly, “‘I had a man there. You 
would have been out all the way. 
Besides,’’ I went on, “‘ a little air 
will do the grapes good. They stay 
all the time in one hot room, and 
then when they go out into the cold 
they don’t muffle up, and the natural 
consequence is——- Or am I think- 
ing of influenza? ”’ 

‘* Never mind. We must remem- 
ber not to do it again, that’s all. 
Give me some to cut.’’ 

There are several ways of cutting. 
For myself, I was taught to cut 
‘‘ square ’’’ with the left leg across 
and ‘‘ late ’’ with the right, the con- 
sequence being that I can do neither. 
W.G. (to work downwards) generally 
uses the fore-arm for the stroke, 
Rant the wrist. Miss MippLeton 
keeps both feet together and puts 
her whole body into it; and the direc- 
tion in which the ball travels is to- 
wards long-on. There was another 
crash. 

““Golf is your game,’’ I said ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ You lay it dead on the 
greenhouse every time.’’ 

“I say, what shall we do? 
Father will be furious.’’ 

I looked at my watch. 

“*T can just catch the 3.25,’’ I 
said. 

*““Oh, don’t be a coward, when 
it’s all your fault for bowling so 
badly.”’ 

** Perhaps the glass is insured,’’ I 
suggested. ‘‘ It is generally.”’ 

‘It’s insured against hail,’’ she 
said doubtfully. 

I looked at the sky. It was one 
of the most beautiful blues I have 
seen. 

“No,” said Miss 


sadly. 


MIDDLETON 





“It will be a point for lawyers to| 
argue, I fancy. What is actually | 
meant by hail‘ ? You would probably | 
define it at once as aqueous vapour 
cooled down in the atmosphere to 
the freezing point of water.”’ 

“I don’t know. Perhaps | 
should.’’ 

** But ‘ hail’ here obviously has 4 
wider significance. I take it to mean 
‘anything that descends suddenly 
from the clouds.’ I haven't Williams 
on Real Property with me, but——’ 

“Come on,’’ said Miss Muppte. 
Ton, *‘ let’s say it does mean that. | 
And could you please keep them a 
bit more on the off?’’ 

‘It’s no good my keeping them 
there if you don’t. 

The worst of coaching—I speak 
now as an expert—is that it is s0 
difficult to know what to say when 
a lady whirls her bat twice round her 
head, gives a little shriek, gets the 
ball on the knee, and says, ‘‘ What 
ought I to have done then?” The 
only answer I could think of was 
** Not that.’’ 

‘I thought you knew all about 
coaching,’’ she said scornfully. 

** But, you see, it depends — 
what you were wanting to do,’’ I said 
meekly. ‘“‘If it was a drive you 
should have come out to it more, and 
if it was a cut you should have come 
down on it; while if it was a High- 
land fling you lacked abandon, and 
if you were killing a wasp 

‘* A good coach would know what 
was the best thing to do with that 
particular ball, wouldn’t he? And 
that ’s just what he would tell you.” 

**He wouldn’t know,’’ I said 
modestly. ‘‘ You don’t often meet 
that sort of ball in good cricket.” 

‘**No, I suppose not. That ’s why 
I didn’t know what to do, I expect. | 
You know I generally know exactly 
what to do, only I can’t do it.”’ 

“Is that really so?’’ I cried ex- 
citedly. ‘* Why then, of course, you 
ought to coach me! ”’ 

* * . * * 

We had a very jolly afternoon. | 
fancy I shall be in some form this 
year. Miss Mippieton is one of the 
best bowlers I have seen, but 
brought off some beautiful shots. | 
wanted some tea badly afterwards. 

“‘What glorious days we have 
now,” said Miss MuppLetTon’s 
mother, as she handed me a cup. 

** Glorious,’’ said Miss MIpDLE- 
ton’s father. 

‘“‘H’m, yes,’’ I said doubtfully. 
“* But you know I’m afraid it won't 
last. It’s beginning to look rather 
like—like hail.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Miss 
** We both thought so.”’ 





| 
Mipp1et0%. 
A. A.M. |! 
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Philanthropist (home from China). “ You KNOW, MY DEAR PEOPLE, THE PRISONS THERE ARE NOT THE SORT OF PLACES TO WHICH 
You AND I ARE ACCUSTOMED.” 








ALL ABOUT THE COMMON HOUSE-FLY. 


(Exrtanatory Note.—As soon as I heard that a Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia was about to appear in parts, I sat down and composed this 
irticle expressly for it. I thought it might strike the Editor as chatty 
ut instructive, and calculated to please not only the tiny tots, but boys 
ind girls of a larger growth. I was mistaken there, because it didn't. 
lhe Editor replied that I “ appeared to have completely misunderstood 

e scheme and purpose of the work,” and “ regretted his inability to 
se the contribution I had been good enough to submit to him.” He 

| regret it even more when he sees how well it looks in print. But 
‘am not angry with him, only rather annoyed. } 

You may have noticed sometimes, when lying awake 
n your little white cribs on a summer morning, a 
juantity of small black dipterous (or two-winged) 
objects apparently engaged in playing ‘‘I spy ’’ in the 
air above your heads. And very likely you have wondered 
what these objects can possibly be. They are Flies. 
Their Latin name is Musca domestica—but you need not 
trouble about that, as no fly ever answers to it. Per- 
haps, too, you have wondered how it is that they never 
happen to knock up against another. The reason is that 
they are clever enough to know that if they did they 
would be stunned, and perhaps severely bruised. They 
are far more intelligent in their games than most 
children. But how do they manage to walk up window- 
panes, and upside down on the ceiling? If your hands 
and feet were round hairy discs or suckers, like theirs, 
you would be able to do so too. But as they are not, 
pethaps you had better not try. The fly, when perfect, 


has six legs, but all of them are extremely thin. It 


'S very sociable and readily attaches itself to human 





beings, especially when they are not so young as 
they used to be. If you possess a dear grandpapa 
you will probably have observed this for yourselves. 
But it likes butter even better. It is fond of animals 
especially horses, cows, and dogs. Some considerate 
people who keep horses always have their tails cut quite 
short, because, otherwise, the poor flies would be liable 
to be disturbed just when they had settled down com- 
fortably. 

There is a pretty story of Uncle Toby (a kind old 
gentleman in a celebrated book which you will know all 
about some day, though you may never find time to 
read it) who once caught a fly which had been buzzing 
about his nose. Then he opened the window and let 
it out, saying: ‘1 ‘ll not hurt a hair of thy head. Go. 
This world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and 
me.’’ This fly was so touched by this act of generosity 
that it refused to accept its liberty, and persisted in 
returning to remain by its benefactor ever afterwards. 

This will show you that a kind action is never thrown 
away—even on a fly. 

It was a fly, as I daresay you have read, who was the 
only witness of the last moments of Poor Cock Robin 
(v. article ‘‘ Redbreast [Robin] ’’ in future number). 
‘** 1.’ said the Fly, ‘ with my little eye, I saw him die.’ ”’ 
Though, really, a normal Fly has two eyes. These are 
compound, and enable it to see all round itself, which is, 
of course, a great convenience. It also possesses a long 
fleshy proboscis, or trunk, like an elephant’s (v. article 
‘‘ Elephant,’’ in Part 3), through which it sucks up its 
drink. In hot weather it is afflicted with a perpetual 
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thirst. A great poet (it might have been Dr. Watts, 
but I really forget—you might ask your governess) once 
addressed it as: ‘ Busy, curious, thirsty fly,’’ and 
invited it to share his ale with him. But that particular 
fly must have been unusually modest, because as a rule 
they do not wait to be asked. 

The Fly, like the Cuckoo (q.v.), is the Harbinger of 
Spring, though it has not the same characteristic call. 
When you see the first fly, you will know that Winter 
is coming to an end. But do not write to the paper 
about it—leave that to your papa. 

The Fly is most particular about its personal appear- 
ance. If you watch it you will frequently see it brush- 
ing its hair and cleaning its face with its front legs. In 
this respect it affords a good example to children who 
do not always keep themselves as tidy as they are told 
to do. Ahem! 

I arm sorry to say that quite lately people have been 
trying to take away the Fly's character. One very 
clever and learned man provided a large piece of cheese 
and induced a fly to walk all over it. Afterwards he 
examined its footprints through a thing called a micro- 
scope (v. article ‘‘ Microscope,’’ later). 1 think you will 
agree that this was not quite a nice way to treat one who 
was, after all, in the position of a guest. In fact it seems 
rather sneaky. But he did, and reported that it had 
left goodness knows how many thousand bacteria (I must 
tell you more about these interesting little creatures some 
other day) in each footstep. Which is all very well, but 
if that learned man ever examines his own bootsoles 
after he has come in from a walk, I should just like to 
know how many thousand million bacteria he would 
find on them! And in all probability he only has two 
feet, while a fly, as we have already seen, has six! 

Yet he proposes that we should abolish all flies while 
they are still larve, i.e., quite babies! Have you ever 
thought what would happen if there were no flies? I 
will tell you. Quantities of poor people would be 
thrown out of employment, and your poor papa would 
have to pay more rates and taxes (you will know what 
rates and taxes are when you are grown up) to support 
them. 

All the people who live by making fly-papers, and 
those pretty coloured paper globes for the flies to settle 
on, and the other things coated with sticky stuff which 
are useful but not so pleasant to look at, and are some- 
times called “‘ Catch ’em alive oh’s ’’—all those hard- 
working people are entirely dependent for their living on 
the humble little fly, and would miss it dreadfully if it 
disappeared altogether. Very likely that clever man 
forgot to think of them; but when you come to know a 
little about Political Economy (you must never expect 
to know very much) you will see that there are two 
sides to every question, and generally several. 

Another interesting fact about flies is that it is 
never easy to be certain whether they are really dead, 
or only think they are. So, if you should discover one 
seemingly lifeless in your cup of milk or tea, remember 
that there is always hope. If you will only persevere 
for two or three hours in the treatment recommended 
for restoring animation to the apparently drowned (v. 
article ‘* Humane Society,’’ in nezt part) you will, in 
nine cases out of ten, be rewarded by perceiving signs of 
returning vitality. 

But if, on the other hand, the fly is found embedded 
in a currant bun, you will merely be wasting your time 
in any efforts to revive it. 

And now I have told you all it is necessary for you 
to know at present about the Common House-Fly. ’ 


F. A. 





= | 


THE DREADNOUGHTS. 
A Bautap ADAPTED T6 THe Two-Power SrTanparp. 


[Dedicated, without any responsibility on the part of Mr. Punch (tha: 
stern advocate of a strong Navy), and with apologies for all metrics) 
and tactical irregularities, to those extreme Germanyphobes who appear 
to forget sometimes that the “ Two-Power Standarfi” was adopted jy 
order to protect this country agaimst any hostile combination of tu 
Powers] 

I. 


Ar Rosyth, in the North Sea, Sir Rictarp Grenviniz 
lay, ’ 
And a submarine, like a spouting whale, came plunging 
from far away: 
“* German ships of war at sea! ‘ We have sighted _fifty- 
three! ” ' 
Then sware Lord Tuomas Howagp, ‘‘ ’Fore God, I am 
no coward ; 
I was never son of a gun, but I have not two to one; 
I have only a hundred-and-five; we must fly to keep 
alive. 
One-hundred-and-five Dreadnoughts! Can we fight with 
fifty-three? ’’ 
iI. 
Then spake Sir Ricnarp Grenvitte: “I know you 
are no coward; 
You keep the double standard of the Ad-mi-ra-li-tee. 
But, although it is a beast-coast, I decline to leave th 
Kast-coast ; 
I should count myself the coward if I left it, my Lord 
Howakp, 
To the porcelain-pipes and Sauerkraut and Schnapps o! 
Germanee.”’ 
Ill. 
So Lord Howarp on a Dreadnought he swiftly passed 
away, 
And he left one hundred-and-four to fight off the Eastern 
shore ; 
And Sir Ricnarp looked not to the right nor yet to the 
left that day; 
But his colours to his mast 
With a nail he then made fast, 
And the battle-array was fixed and the battle-signa! 
was made 
To the men who manned the ships; and they blest him 
with their lips, 
While the battle-thunder waited and the boldest grew | 
afraid. 
Iv. 
He had only a hundred thousand men to work the ships 
and to fight ; 
And he lay off Rosyth harbour till the German came in 
sight, 
With his inky Nassaus smoking, fifty-three, and all | 
abreast. 
‘“‘ Shall we fight or shall we fly? 
Good Sir Ritnarp, which is best? 
Woe is us for two that fail us that would make them 
one to two.”’ 
And Sir Ricnarp said again: —‘‘ They be bulky Teuton 
men ; 
But we'll play a round of rubbers with these hairy 
German lubbers; 
And we 'Il batter them and shatter them, and beat them 
black and blue.”’ 
v. 
Hundreds of their soldiers, with their Pickelhauben 
complete, 
And hundreds of their sailors grew pale when they | 
saw the fleet 


——_ 
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M.F.H. (getting up). “‘ WHat THE DEUCE DO YOU MEAN BY RIDING OVER ME LIKE THAT?” 
I M-H-HADN'T T-T-TIME TO SAY W-W-W-w-woa!”™ 


Youth (with bad stutter). “ S-s-s-so s-sorry ! 











Steaming on and on, till we drew 

\ circle round about them with our two millions of tons, 

{nd our turbines, and torpedoes, and our nine-point- 
something guns, 

And our men to fire them fitly, and our paint so bright 
and new. 

* x * * - * 
VI. 

And the sun went down and the stars came out far over 
the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the hundred- 
and-four and the fifty-three. 

And the night went down and the sun smiled out, as it 
often had smiled before, 

And still the fight was a sporting fight ‘twixt the fifty- 
three and the hundred-and-four. 

And still they are booming and fighting on, for we know 

_ that it is not right, 

When the British are less than two to one, to finish a 
naval fight. 

And some are shattered, and some are sunk, but all are 
earning a deathless fame 

By keeping the Two-Power Standard true; I hope we 
may do the same. 





“Wanted, experienced Nurse, good London accent.”—The Times. 
Specimen application: ‘‘ Now then, fice, whad’yer 
grinnin’ at? Cawn’t yersee I ’ve come absht yer biby? ”’ 





The Freedom of the Press. 

According to one portion of The Daily Record and Mail, 

“Hayti has an army of 8000 men, mostly Generals, and a navy of a 
few ships in an advanced stage of senile decay.” 

But according to another fragment of the same date 
the island only 
“has a population of about 1000 negroes of African descent, and a few 
hundred white traders.” 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ we can imagine a political speaker 
saying, ‘‘ these statements, so damaging to the Govern- 
ment, do not come from the fifth page of The Daily 
Record. (Laughter.) They come from the second half 
of the fourth column of the third page. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) 





“Under the trees are hundreds and hundreds of herds of horses 
grazing. On the bare backs of many of these animals cheerful cow- 
boys are riding in groups.” —-Daily Mail. 

All the same, the beautiful lady in the gauze dress, 


who stood upon one foot and kissed her hand to us | 


twenty years ago, holds a place in our hearts which can 
never be filled by another. 


From an Exchange Telegraph: 

“The whole of the north-east coast has been averted by the quiet 
influence of Mr. Lloyd-George.”’ 

May we beg Mr. Lioyp-GrorGe to come south at 
once, and avert the Strand Site? 
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‘THE IDEA OF EXPECTIN’ PEOPLE TO WALK SIX MILE IS oomee.y REDIC’Lovs |” 


‘Bur IT'LL GIVE You TWICE THE THIRST! 








CHARIVARIA. 
We cannot help thinking that the 


Humane Society was in too! 


much of a hurry in bestowing its 
medal for ‘‘ the bravest act of the 


year.”’ 


It 


someone has 


cigars made 


now transpires that 
smoked one of the 


from tobacco grown and 


cured by the Royal Botanie Society 


at Regent's P 


* 
In a symposium in The Review of 


Reviews Mr. 


writes :— 


ark. 
* * 


Siras K. Hockine 


“I now smoke half-a-dozen 


cigarettes a day—sometimes more.”’ 





| The italics are ot 
profligate | 


TOKIO AND 
is the alluring t 
The Daily News 


irs. Oh, Sitas, you 


* * 
Lonpon TRAMS 

itle of an article in 
; but we strongly ad- 


vise our readers to hesitate before 
putting any money in such a venture. 


* * 


* 
A valuable ring was found inside a 


herring the othe 


r day. This raises 


the interesting question: Do up-to- 


riage ceremony ? 


‘Marriage is 


| date fish now go through the mar- 


7 


** 
by 


far the better 
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state for man—though I think not | 


necessarily for woman,’’ says Mr. 
Basit Tozer in The Irony of Mar. 


riage. And now, we suppose, all | 


our marriageable bachelors will be 
for claiming the virtue of altruism. 
+7 
We are ‘getting on, Matinée hats 
have been @ feature of our places of 
worship for some time past, and now 
comes the news that a Wesleyai 
vhapel which has just been opened 
at Middiesbrough js provided with 
‘tip-up ’’ seats similar to those in 
use at theatres. ++ 


The French Academy has refused 
a legacy of £4,000 for the purpose of 
reforming the morals of Paris. |: 
was felt, we suppose, that if th 
morals were reformed the realists 
would starve. ¢ » 

* 


Miss Guiapys Desmonp of thi 
Gaiety Theatre has been put to con- 
siderable annoyance, leading indeed 
to an action in the Courts, by th 
publication of a testimonial given by 
an American lady of the game nam 
in favour of a wrinkle-remover. Th 
fact that there are two Wunsto 
CHURCHIELLS has also caused — ' 
one of them, we understand, ob}: 
ing most strongly to the oot Poa nt 
“Winston Cnurcaitt is fast be 
coming one of the greatest masters 
of fiction.’’ o> 

* 

A pleasing innovation in railwa; 
accidents was introduced last wee! 
at Wembley Park, when all th 
coaches of a train left the rails, and 
one was overturned, but nobody was 
injured seriously. If all aceidents 
were like this there would be far less 
outery against them. 

** 

Lecturing at Ealing on the Pan 
Anglican Congress the Vicar 0! 
Kingsbury mentioned that, when it 
was first proposed to form the Con 
gress, the opinions of the Anglican 
Bishops all over the world were in 


f 


vited, and the replies in the hand-| 
writing of the Bishops were almost | 


illegible: a Standard IV. child would 
have put them to shame. Evidently 
the Bishops’ Education Bill which 


was introduced in the House of! 


Lords last week comes not a moment 
too soon. ** 


‘*One day,”’ says one of the re- 
leased Suffragettes, in recounting 
her prison experiences, ‘‘ we 0F- 
ganised a grand lark. We all agreed 
to roar like hungry animals 4 
dinner-time. We made a_ fearful 
noise.’’ After this we hope we shall 
hear no more about women being 
devoid of a sense of humour. 





—— — 
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at Me. Hatpase. “IN THE EVENT OF INVASION I SHALL DEPEND UPON MY BRAVE 
rful TERRITORIAL FORCE TO MANIPULATE THIS MAGNIFICENT AND COMPLICATED WEAPON.” 
hall Fiecp-Marsnat Pounce. “GOING TO GIVE THEM ANY TRAINING?” 

ng Mr. H. “OH, PERHAPS A FORTNIGHT OR SO A YEAR.” 


F.-M. P. “AH! THEN THEY’LL NEED TO BE PRETTY BRAVE, WON’T THEY?” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTRacTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, MP. 


House of Lords, Monday, March 
16.—The smell of gunpowder per- 
meates both Houses. The talk is all 
of guns, fifteen-pounders or eighteen- 
pounders. A park of field artillery 
the Star Chamber Court. 
Members, trained in ordinary peace- 
ful pursuits, involuntarily straighten 
their backs and move in military 
step as they enter the House. Across 
the space of Palace Yard, which 
really ought to be surrounded by a 
moat, the tap of busy hammers 
closing rivets up gives dreadful note 
of preparation. (This, to be precise, 
is only the workmen taking up Vic- 


fills 


toria Street flanking Westminster 
Abbey. They always do it when 


Parliament is in session.) 

In the Lords, Carnot MIDDLETON, 
Organiser of Victory, has raised the 
whole question of the readiness and 
fitness of the Army for War. In the 
Commons N. Bonaparte HALDANE, 
all unconscious of what was in store 
for him, entered the House at Ques- 
tion time blithe and debonair. 

‘“* Grim-visaged war hath smoothed 
his wrinkled front,’’ quoted Prince 
ARTHUR, glancing at the Secretary of 
State. 


Searcely was he seated when the 





“T am afraid Shropshire’has got it.” 
The Earl of P-rtsm-th.) 








ON THE 


Confederate. “Never you mind who I am 


you till you take the oath of the ‘ Brotherhood *! 
(Lord H-gh C- 


storm burst. Fire opened from a 
masked battery served by Faser. 
Smashed an unsuspected weak point 
in administration of Army affairs. 
Appears from successive volleys of 
questions that Napro.eon B., as re- 
presentative of War Office, was owner 
of ‘‘ The Coach and Horses "' licensed 
public-house at Hilsea, near Ports 


mouth, which lately came under 
hammer. Designing to obtain a big 
price, he, according to FABER, 


manceuvred to withhold from persons 
assembled in auction-room, with 
presumable intent of purchasing, 
knowledge that the Government con- 
templated passing a Licensing Bill 
which would annihilate, blow up, 
undermine, crush, knock over side- 
ways the Trade, incidentally lessen- 
ing the value of ‘‘ The Coach and 
Horses.”’ 

In vain Haupane cited fact that 
Ministerial intention of bringing in 
Licensing Bill had been common pro- 
perty for two years. 
pleaded that Secretary of State for 
War has nothing to do with settling 
terms of sale of public-houses. 
Faser, having got the range, not to 
be shaken off. Blazed away for full 
five minutes. 








Fiscal 


To deaf ears he | 


Brack List. 
that’s a secret !—but there's no admittance for 
Ne 
c-l and ?) 
This merely a _ reconnaissance. 


|) ARTHUR LEE, who, being a warrior 
bold, Professor of Strategy and 
Tactics, was made by Prince Artuur 
| Civil Lord of the Admiralty, now ad 
vanced with main attack. Wanted 
to know why Napoteon B. H, had 
parked only fifteen-pounder field- 
guns in Star Chamber Court? Where 
were the eighteen-pounder quick 
firing guns? 

Ah! You can’t deceive the Ad 
jutant of the Isle of Wight Royal 
Artillery. The whole thing was a 
blind. The fifteen-pounders were 
designed for the service of the 
Territorial Army. The _ eighteen 
pounders reserved for regular forces. 
Mr. Perks and other Members going 
down to inspect the guns, finding 
only one class on exhibition, believed 
all was well. Place an eighteen- 
pounder beside a fifteen-pounder, and 
the edifice of false security devised 
by Hatpane’s subtle brain would 
crumble in dust. 
| In the Lords, Portsmovuta be- 
jleaguered by overwhelming force. 
|Here also harping on the fifteen- 
pounders, Dartmovutn gave note of 
' acute human interest to long palaver. 
Under-Secretary for War, reading list 
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The task is one of overwhelming difficulty, and it is the more difficult when you have two 


horses to ride at the same time and which | must ride. 


Under the circumstances I submit 


| to the House of Commons that the rate of progress is one which is sufficiently rapid.” — 








eer — eee 


Vr. Haldane, March 19th. 


of county garrisons to which a gun close on Question time, habitually the 


had been allotted, mentioned Staf- 
fordshire and Shropshire. Dart- 
mMouTH protested that Staffordshire 
had not seen the gun. The guilty 
Under-Secretary attempted to change 
the subject. 

DartMmoutH sternly interposed with | 
question, ‘‘ Where is my gun?”’ 

‘I am afraid Shropshire has got 
it,’" meekly answered the hapless| 
Under-Secretary. 

Amid murmur of sympathetic 
cheers DartmoutH hurriedly left the| 
House. Understood he has gone) 
down to Staffordshire, will raise the | 
county in arms, march upon Shrop- 
shire, and seize the gun. 

HaLpaNeE begins to wish he hadn't 
left the Bar. 

Business done.—Army affairs hotly | 
discussed in both Houses. 

House of Commons, Tuesday. 
Striking instance presented itself to-| 
night of manner in which House is 


| liable to submit to subtle influence 


of passing circumstance.  Sitting| 


| set apart for business in connection | 


with closing of financial year. In| 
Committee of Ways and Means, bang 


| went £44,855,000 on account of 
coming year. A mere trifle, scarcely 
worth mentioning; decidedly not 


worth discussing. Next came Report 
atage of Supplementary Estimates. 
On vote for Board of Agriculture, 
Laurence Harpy rose to offer a few 
remarks, At the moment, following | 


most crowded period of 
benches fairly filled. 

Glancing round faces of expectant 
audience, he remarked, ‘‘I desire to 
call the attention of the Committee 
to the manner in which the Destruc- 
tive Insects and Pests Act is admin- 
istered in relation to Gooseberry 
Mildew.”’ 

Gooseberry Mildew! Hardly were 
the words uttered than change was 
wrought in appearance of House. 
Blight fell first on benches below 
gangway on Opposition side. Na- 
tionalists and Labour Members, fold- 
ing their copy of the Orders like the 
Arab, as silently stole away. Cross- 
ing the floor, Mildew descended on 
Ministerial garden plot. Under its 
influence Members curled up like the 
young gooseberry leaf, and their 
places knew them no more. Loyal 
to an esteemed colleague, the group 
of Members immediately before 
Laurence Harpy for a while with- 
stood the dire influence. Ulstermen 
a tough breed. Can suffer an hour’s, 
even a night's, bickering with Home 
Rulers below gangway. Gooseberry 
Mildew quite another thing. Even 
WINTERTON succumbed. Conscious 
of a gathering hue on his expressive 
countenance suggestive of a goose- 
berry sickening of a vague disease, 
the noble lord staggered towards the 
door, closely followed by Captain 
Craic, Corpett, and A. §, Wiison. 


sitting, 





The SPEAKER, to some extent im- 
mune under canopy of the Chair, 
further sheltered by full-bottomed 


wig, bravely sat it out. Possibly had | 


the Deputy Speaker been within 
hail he might have yielded to temp- 
tation and obtained a substitute. 
Emmott, who abhors Mildew, cannot 


But | 


indeed stand blight of any kind, was, | 


like the ‘‘ little Jane ’”’ of early-Vic- 
torian verse, among “‘ the first to 


” 


Oo 


Big Ben tolled the knell of parting | 


day. One by one Members passed 
slowly o’er the Bar. Laurence 
Harpy plodded his weary way, and 
left the House to Gooseberry blight 
and me. 

Sitting never recovered effect of 
visitation. In vain Bansury, who 
invariably takes the palm on these 
occasions, endeavoured to 
Committee in exportation of silver 


interest | 


coinage to Africa. Darkly hinted there | 
was more in it than met the eye. | 
Can't be too careful with a Ministry | 


in power such as that which now 
holds the reins. Subsequent effort to 
discuss appointment of Public 
Trustee fell flat. Craic and Corsetr, 
returning to their places, each carry- 
ing a smelling-bottle, opened fire on 
Nationalist quarters. They were 
empty. 

* Gooseberry-Mildewed,’’ WixtTeEr- 
ton bitterly said. 





“ Gooseserry MipEw.” 


(Mr. [-r-nce H-rdy.) 





——— 
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ACADEMY FORECASTS. 
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However, owing to a 
defective armature, it doubled up, and the title 
had to be changed to “ Treasure Trove.” 
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Mr. McKalliper was not quite satisfied with his ‘4 
figure “ Labour,” but there was only just time to have it cast, 
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TITLE -THIs wAY UP — NARCISSUS" 


The ingenious Mr. Smartleigh has painted 
@ picture which can be hung in four 
) different ways, all equally iatelligible. 


9 


Mr. Cheyne Walker, 
knowing that pictures 
which happened to fit 
odd corners stood a 
better chance of being 
hung, has this year 
adopted the brilliant 
idea of departing from 
the usual shapes. 











Kindly Critic: “Oh yes; it stands a reasonable chance of getting in. A final effort. 
There 's always the possibilty of its being inhaled by one of the 
Hanging Committee.” 
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At half-past eight found impossible! ‘‘ Is that all the right hon. gentle-|Gléckner. His gestures were ele- 
| to carry on, and House adjourned. | man.has to say?’’ phantine and his laugh like the 

Business done.—Gooseberry Blight I answered the question on the|Great Bell of Moscow. Cyrit never | 
fell on House. paper,’’ pleaded Sinciarr, trying to| thought of asking the waiter whether | 

Thursday.—More and more Mr. |shield himself behind the figure of|}the monstrous man who almost | 
Were distrusts Secretary of State for| Warrevey, fortuitously swelling with| filled the balcony was the great 
Scotland. Tries to approach him | indignation at the conduct of a sec-| Manager of whom the others stood | 
from various avenues. Most familiar| tion of his flock who the other day in awe. He knew it was so with | 
position is front bench below gang-| voted with the Socialists. an inexplicable but instantaneous | 
way on Ministerial side. Next day| ‘‘ Then I'll put down another,’’|certainty, and his heart sank into | 
he rises from bench behind. Anon,|said Mr. Were, slowly resuming his|his boots at the prospect of the 
when case is very bad, he confronts; seat so as not to interfere with the impending conflict. 
the Minister from midst of camp of|fall of the weighty but delicate! 


. . | a 4 , > , 7 } 
Independent Labour Members. |hydraulic machinery that controls| At THE Savoy Restaurant. 

To-day, taking him unexpectedly | and economises his voice. ** You remember, of coursé,’’ re- | 
m the flank, he ‘‘ asked the Secre-| Business done.—Navy and Army/sumed the _ soi-disant millionaire, 


tary for Scotland whether he has re-| Estimates in Committee of Supply. | pulling his false beard gingerly and 
ceived a copy of a- ~— looking out of the 
resolution passed at a window, ‘that 
recent meeting ~ at when we broke up 
Ness, Stornoway, | rather hurriedly the | 
whole arrangements | 
for the atrocity were 
left in the private 
hands of Lord Burav- 
SCMWERT and Prof. 
(| Qa , g x VON DER VOGELWEIDE 
NW, | Eze = 6| Lord BLavuscHWERT 
: . B= me 6} is by this time pro-| 


Island of Lewis, re 
presenting 4,000 in 
habitants of the Ness 
listrict, and. pressing 
for the construction 
f a sea-wall and 
boat-shelter at 


by 
Skigersta, Island of i 


Lewis, in order that | iM + / ut : seit | bably on his way to 
the people may be en fh se é VY, % 6| Jericho. But whether | 
abled to prosecute the , ’ ‘ he will go there Or | 
leep sea line-fishing | | what he will do even | 
by means of the} | the Manager himself | 
larger-sized decked | | does not know. The| 


oats, the in-shore 
ine-fishing being no 
ionger remunerative 
wing to the action 


only man who does | 
know is the Pro-| 
fessor.”” 

**Confound it! ”’ 





if illegal trawlers.’’ | roared Cyrin. ‘* And 

And what do you | we don’t know where | 

: think was the | he is.” 
answer ? | ‘* Yes,” said the| 

** Yes.”” other calmly, “1! 
Only that and | know where he is and | 

i; nothing more, I will take you | 


Mr. Wer gasped. 
A curious § inarticu 
late sound resembling 
the gurgling of 


, 

The Constable. “Yes, your Worsnir, THE PRISONER IS A MOST SUSPICIOUS there. . 
CHARACTER,” What do you | 
. : . - . 9’? a _~ | 

The Accused (indignantly). “It’s nim ‘THAT’s sUSPEECIOUS, Aw’w wo| Mean: asked Cyt | 

! 

| 


deep | suspreciovs 0’ oxrsopy !” | sharply. ‘* Will you} 


waters was heard be- : . take the risk? ’”’ 
; low the gangway. It was Mr. W EIR | “Young man,’ said the mil-| 
: as rapidly as possible putting in THE PEARSON WHO WAS lionaire pleasantly, a will — | 
: motion the hydraulic process by WEEKLY you in your own familiar rhetoric. | 
which he pumps up his rolling voice anariee You think that it is possible to pull | 
i) from the de pths of his boots. With acknowledgments to the author of down the Manager. I know that it | 
: “The Man who wae Thureday.”) mg | 


Unfortunately, confident that this is impossible, and I am going to try | 
time he had collared a shuffling BELLINDA OF THE BaLcony. it,’” and, opening the door of the| 
Secretary with the deadly minutia of} When Cyr saw him, his first| Savoy Restaurant, he led Cyr, cry- 
his question, he had prematurely let|thought was that his w: ight must|ing like a child, into the tumultuous 
his voice go. To bring it up again is| break down the balcony of stone.|roar of the Strand. 
an achievement of no slight en-| His vastness did not lie only in 
gineering effort. Just as the Speaker|the fact that he was abnormally Tae Dvet. 
was about to call on the next ques-/|tall and of colossal bulk. The man| Both combatants had thrown off | 
tion the bench on which Mr. Werr| was planned enormously in_ his| their coats and waistcoats and stood | 
-sat shook with subterraneous motion. | original proportions. He was en-|sworfl in hand, Cyrit in a close- | 
There ‘was ‘a rumble reminiscent of | larged terribly to scale. His head/| fitting tunic of Newfoundland wood | 
Niagara approached by rail at the | looked bigger than a head ought to| pulp, and the Manager in a doublet 
five-mile limit. Then the deep note|be. His nose reminded one irre-|of three-quarters levant with Turkish 
of the re-captured voice. | sistibly of the outline of the Gross| trousers and an Albanian fustanella 
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The Professor suddenly said, ‘* En- 
gage,’ and the two blades touched 
and tingled. Cyrit fought like a| 
demon, while his enemy parried his | 
thrusts with a kind of clockwork | 
skill which reminded his opponent, } 
he knew not why, of Printing House 
Square. . . Twice Cyr knocked 
his opponent's point far out of the 
fighting circle; the third time his | 
sword actually bent under the weight | 
{ the Manager’s body which it had | 
pierced. But when he withdrew his 
sword there was no blood on it. A 
minute later he felt his point enter 
the monster’s neck below the jaw. It 
ume out clean. Surely the man 
ore a charmed life. The Professor 
was only a goblin; but the Manager 
was a devil—perhaps he was the 
Devil. ‘* After all,’’ said Cyr to 
imself, ‘‘ I am more than a devil; I 
im a superman,’’ and he fell to 
ighting again with a supernatural 
evity, like a Mohammedan panting 
for Paradise. Suddenly, to the 
istonishment of everyone, the Man- 
wer sprang back quite out of sword 
reach and threw down his weapon. 
Stop! ’’ he cried in a terrible voice 
ke the trumpeting of a rogue 
elephant. ‘‘ We are fighting to-day, 
f | remember right, because you 
xpressed a wish to pull my nose. 
Would you oblige me by pulling it 
w as quickly as possible, as I want 
o appear before the Court?’’ Walk- 
ng in worlds he half understood, 
Cyrin took two paces forward and 
seized the massive proboscis of his 
redoubtable antagonist. 

He pulled it hard, and it came off 
n his hand. 





Tue MANAGER’S TRIUMPH. 


One by one the wanderers ascended 
the bank and sat in their strange 


seats. But the central chair was 
empty. Suddenly the Manager 


passed silently along the front like a| 


shadow and sat down in it. He was 
lad plainly in a pure and terrible 
white vellum, and his hair waved in 
ambrosial ringlets on his encyclo- 


‘y 


_ 














A New Squire has arrived at the Hall, and the village reprobate has been calling down 
blessings on lady coming out of the gate 
Lady. “Bur 1 taisx You ARE MAKING A Mistake. I AM THE GoveRNEss.” 
Village Reprobate. “Ou, ane Yer? AND ‘ERE ‘ave I BEEN A-TOUCHIN’ MY ‘AT AND WAST.N' 
MY TIME UNDER FALSE PRETENCES!’ 














pedic temples. The fire slowly faded | 
and the slow stars came out, | 
ind the seven strange men were left | 
lone. At last the Manager spoke | 
dreamily but with an accent of placid 
exultation. “* We will eat and drink | 
later,’ he said. ‘‘ Let us remain to- 
gether a little, we who have loved | 


each other so sadly and have fought| been on 


so long.’’ There was complete silence 
in the bleak bare wood for a while, 
and then Cyr turned in his chair 


towards the speaker and said in a 


iarsh voice, ‘Who and what are 


. 


simplicity of a little child, ‘‘ I wish I 
knew why I was hurt so much,’’ and 
turning his eyes so as suddenly to 
The Professor started up. ‘“‘I|see the great face of the eternal 
know what you mean,” he cried,| Manager, which wore a saturnine 
‘‘ and it is exactly that which 1 can-| and colossal smile, ‘‘ Have you,"’ he 
not forgive you. I know you stand|cried in a terrible voice, “‘ have you 
for ultimate reconciliation, but | am|ever suffered?’’ As he gazed the 
not yet reconciled.’’ |great face grew to an awful siz 


‘I was and am and shall be the 
Manager,’ said the other, without 
moving. 





The Manager looked at him and | larger even than the Sphinx and the | 


said in his softest bel canto: ‘‘It|Great Wheel combined. It 
seems so silly that you should have|larger and larger, filling the whole 
both sides and fought|sky. Then everything went black, 
yourself.’’ | and Cyrit remembered nothing more 

The Professor replied: ‘‘ True, I} until he woke in the middle of next 


grew 


understand nothing, but I am| week, murmuring to himself the old 
happy. In fact I am going to|line which he had read at Win- 


chester : 
Fortunam Priami cantabo et Mobile Bellym, 


sleep,”’ 
And then Cyrip, said 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Havina served his country in the Ionian Islands, 
Jamaica, and India, Evetyn Barine, after the 
manner of pro-consuls, thought he would like .to 
enter Parliament. In 1879 he had arranged ‘to 
stand for East Norfolk at the pending General Elec- 
tion. Lord Sauispury, who knew a capable man 
when he came in contact with him, offered him the 
appointment of British representative in the dual 
control of Egypt just arranged with France. It ‘is 
langerous to hint doubt as to whether Sir Evetyn 
antna would have won his way to the front in 
'the House of Commons, having delayed his entrance 
till his fortieth year. Fate reserved ————————— 
him for Egypt, and he, more than 
any other man; worked out the} 
metamorphosis which places the once | 
hapless country amongst the most] 
prosperous of provinces. In Modern | 
Eqypt (Macmittax) Lord Cromer, | 
with a modesty that adds charm to| 
the narrative, tells the wondrous| 





tory. The task reluctantly taken in} 
hand is admirably defined in a sen-| 
tence Themselves an alien race, | 
the English had to control and | 


i1ide a second alien race (the Turks), | 

by whom they were disliked, in the 

government of a third race, the| 

Kgyptians. Lord Cromer makes it! 

clear that there was no pretence on 

the part of Mr. GLapstone’s Govern- 

ment, 1880-5, in their reiterated pro- 

clamation of desire to be delivered 

| from the task. They put their hand 
to 1t since they could not afford to be 

indifferent to the internal manage- 

ment of the highway to India. They 

| were forced to complete it by the 
dillydallying of France, culminating 

lin the withdrawal of the French 
| fleet from Alexandria prior to the 
| bombardment. A series of events 
compelled them to remain, till 


KINGLAKE’S prophecy made in Eothen| Axp tue ‘tivr’® oF 





Modern B 
“On, I aM THE COOK AND THE CAPTAIX BOLD, 








Should she bring all the facts to view, 
And jeopardise the match? 
Should the swain, knowing, see it through, 
Or scratch ? 


It’s well conceived and deftly done, 
And should some deem the plot 
Lacking in substance I for one 
Do not. 





Mr. ArcnipaLp MarsHaut has written Many Junes 
(MernveEn), and I have had the good fortune to read it 
Mr. MarsHa.t has not imitated himself, for the novel 
differs greatly from Exton Manor and The House of 
| Merrilees. Indeed, it is written in a minor key, for 
‘Hugh, the hero, is one of those unhappy beings whose 
———— want of character (cleverly portrayed 
|in this instance) leads ‘them from 
|mischance to mischance and denies 
them any compensating happin 
He engages himself against his judg. 
ment to the daughter of a match- 
maker. By the somewhat _holo- 
caustic death, if I may say so, of a 
whole family of relatives, number- 
ing, I think, seven (one perishes in 
an Indian frontier war, the rest are 
drowned en masse), he succeeds to 
wealth and a great estate, but imme- 
diately falls in love with a miller’s 
grand-daughter, with whom he 
carries on a desperate flirtation. His 
ill-luck, however, again asserts itself, | 
and he has to marry the lady to 
whom he was engaged, while the 
lady of the mill marries an old| 
clergyman. Thus he is left with a) 
good deal of quiet unhappiness still 
jin front of him. Mr. Marsna.u’s 
style is always pleasant, as his 
| readers know, and his gift of humour | 
| plays agreeably over the pages of 
Many Junes. 








GeEorGETTE AGNEW’s book The Night | 
That Brings Out Stars (HEINEMANS 


was a pleasant story, written with | 


I had been meaning to say that| 
lue jacket : 


THE SPENDNOUGHT TOO ; 


|is to-day fulfilled: ‘‘ The English-| Tue watcm ow peck ap THe ‘ Leatuer-weck,’t | some charm of style. I was to have 


|} man straining for ever to hold his | 
| loved India will plant a firm foot on 
| the banks of the Nile and sit in the '— —— 
| seats of the Faithful.’’ Lord Cromer, writing as well as 
he works, has contributed to history one of the most 
| important chapters added during the present generation. 


The Chichester Intrigue 1’ve read— 
It’s writ by Tuomas Coss, 
And published at the Bodley Head 


(Six bob). 


It treats of points that appertain 
Hereto :—a maid, though built 
Of purest gold, has just a vein 
Of guilt. 


Chance carries to her suitor’s friend 
A hint of what ’s amiss— 
Ought he to tell his pal, and end 
His bliss? 





AND A PERISHIN’ NUCLEUS CREW! 


® Engine-room artificer. 





remarked that I had rejoiced at the| 
death of Mr. Neill, first husband of | 
Felicity (‘‘so called by delighted) 
parents as a challenge to Fate during a temporary 

lull in a suecession of calamities ’’), because I had not 

thought that the author was doing him very well; and | 
that I had welcomed the appearance of Oliver Durdan, | 
her second, because he really was well drawn. Finally, | 
I should have paid a compliment to that jolly boy | 
Rinaldo, a clever study of a child. But just at the end | 
of the story one of the characters condemns lukewar'™ | 
praise in reviews, and wishes that the Press would have | 
the pluck only to notice really great books. Naturally | 
I want to be thought plucky, so I don’t quite see now 

how I can say any of the above. We shall have to wait 

till Mrs. AGNew’s next, which, if it has a@ little stronger | 
plot, we may be able to notice without any lack of | 
courage. 





t Marine, 











Title for Mr. Beutoc’s new novel: ‘‘ The Man who 
was Thirsty.” 











